




By Chuck Fager_ 




comrnltree are trying to stop the 
pubiidatioiLOf ^classified . 
informatiqn--and to hell with 
|tlie.Cpnstitiition . 

. ,4. ‘ •' ‘I ' 7 ."' 
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Ellen Ray feels that one way to help stop 
ongoing CIA abuses is to blow its agents’ ' 
cover; so along with Louis Wolf and Bill ■ 
Schaap, she edits Covert Action Infor- 
mation Bulletin, which among other 
features; regularly publishes the names and 
locations of covert CIA agents. v 

Congressman Ed Boland thinks that 
Covert Action's “Naming Names” column? 
is an intolerable outrage; so as Chairman of 
the House Permanent Select Committee on 
Intelligence, ■ he is sponsoring a bill, the 
Intelligence Identities Protection Act, H R4,t 
which is intended to put Schaap, Wolf and 
Ray out of the naming of names business,' 
or failing that, behind bars. 7 

Boland isn.’t kidding, either. Heintends to 
stop C overt Action /:• even if ' if means 
knocking a hole in the First Amendment. 
Which is exactly_what it does mean. -' .A 


^ v .:' 1 

. 7 -’. 


Edward Patrick Boland," Sr.,7 is an 
archetypal congressional insider. - Secure 
in his solidly Democratic Springfield, 
Massachusetts, district, he has maintained-" 
so low a profile in the House during his, 
nearly three decades of service as to be all 
but invisible. He makes few speeches, rarely 
deals^with the press (k was only able to 
interview him by mail, submitting written 
questions to which he sent written replies), 
ancP'hai. no famous programs or statutes 
named after him. Even so, he is a figure of 
considerable st itaroifOtfedtfusc Ret^a 
apparently staked nis career on two basic - 
political maxims: First, Stick With the. 




The leader in" this case is House Speaker 
Tip O’Neill, his dose friend since both 
served, in the Massachusetts legislature . 
-nearly 50 years ago. He has followed the 
money from where ; it' counts— the House J 
Appropriations Committee, on which he has 
risen to the number two Democratic spot, 
ready to assume formal command when 
Chairman Jamie Whitten of Mississippi- 
falters or steps aside (unless the Republicans -1 
capture the House next year). For that - 
matter, the money has also followed him, as f 
it has a way _of doing with influential;.] 
members: last year, for instance, he raised-] 
almost 545,000 in contributions for a*>j 
campaign in which he was ... essentially -jj 
unopposed, i : 7 . -£$ !*' - |i 

Tracking Boland in the. Congressional, \ 
Record index shows him rarely indulging in j 
that packaged political bombast with which i 
its issues are fattened; rather, he turns up - ! 
most often where a key insider should, as an , 
appointee to crucial conference committees ■] 
with the. Senate, where, away from the ] 
i.imelight, so much of Congress’s real work j 
actually gets done. , ’ 

Such appointments are a . measure of the j 
esteem and confidence of the leadership. 
And so was Boland’s selection as Chairman 
of the new Permanent Select Committee on . 
Intelligence in 1977. The Committee was 
created in the wake of the CIA scandals of 
the mid-1970s, when a long string of ex- 
posures of illegal and counterproductive;, 
intelligence operations had rocked the CIA 

&i0<3flty$fd7 ^^REfP9 

Congressional oversight of the agency. Tne 
post demanded someone who was smart, 
loyal and unspectacular; it made perfect 


Boland took the job professing high 
regard for the committee’s role as a watch- 
dog over the CIA. “This committee was 
created to insure effective congressional 
oversight of intelligence activities,”, he 
announced at its first oversight hearing. “It 
will not become the unquestioning ratifier of 
all that the intelligence community 
proposes.” He was careful, however, to add 
that the committee’s “duty to insure a 
strong and dedicated intelligence service is 
just as strong as its obligation to prevent 
abuse.” 

This rhetorical balance between oversight 
and support of the CIA has been a 
frequently repeated motif in Boland’s 
statements over the past four years. But the 
committee’s record does not show a similar 
balance. Instead, the thrust of its hearings 
and publications, especially in the past two 
years, suggests that the Agency, bouncing^ 
back from the scandals of Watergate-and its 
aftermath, has turned it into a congressional 
showplace for its interests. Recent hearings 
retailed the intelligence community’s 
complaints about the Freedom of Infor- 
mation and Privacy Acts; hardline analyses 
of Russian intentions, strategic forces’ and 
military spending; calls for more electronic 
bugging, and demands to stop -espionage 
“leaks.” \ ' ;V. ’ 

By last year, in fact,- the committee had 
become the staging area for counterattacks 
against the CIA’s critics and the restrictions 
they had managed to place on it. ^ . 
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Critics Charged Huge! 
Lacked Experience * 

By Henry S. Bradsher ' "f: 

Washington Star Staff Writer 

Both present and former CIA offi-- 
cials said yesterday that the depar- 
ture of political appointee Max 
Huge! as the agency’s chief spy- 
master and his replacement by a ca- 
reer professional would bring what 
one of them called "a considerable 
sense of relief” to most agency ca- 
reer operatives. 

Both in the agency headquarters 
in McLean and among congressional 
overseers, there had been doubts 
about Hugel because of his lack of 
experience in the spying business. 
But there had also been defenders 
of the idea that a fresh outsider was 
needed by the CIA to run its ingrown 
clandestine operations. 

The defenders were not so vocal 
yesterday as the critics of Hugel, a 
56-year-old millionaire New Hamp- 
shire businessman. 

Hugel, under fire because of accu- 
sations of improper stock dealings in 
the past, announced his resignation 
yesterday, and was replaced by John 
Henry Stein. 

Stein, a 48-year-old Yale graduate 
who had served iri numerous CIA as- 
signments abroad and been a deputy 
spymaster for the last four years, 
went to Capitol Hilt as soon as his 
promotion was announced. He met 
with some of the members who over- 
see the intelligence community. 

Hugel got his CIA job through ser- 
vice in Ronald Reagan’s presidential 
campaign last year, during which he 
served as an aide to the campaign di- 
rector. William J. Casey. When Casey 
became CIA director at the begin- 
ning of the Reagan administration, 
be took Hugel along, still as 9 per- 
sonal aide, and several months later; 
made him deputy CIA director for 
operations ~ referred to inside the 
agency as DDO. •' , • - 

The appointment outraged many 
career men. With few exceptions, 
the. agency’s spymaster had-always 
been W96l lFa6> » < 


within its ranks, had taken the risksj 
of their dangerous trade, personally 1 
knew many of the hundreds of 1 
agents he would direct, and under- 
stood what risks had to be asked of 
them.. . 

Hugel was’ seen as an amateur. 
This attitude quickly communicated 
itself to other intelligence agencies 
with which the CIA works closely. 

■One former CIA senior official re 
ported that some foreign agencies 
had “found him uncultivated and na- 
ive about the intelligence business, 
and they wouldn’t, trust him- with 
any-information." 

Casey trusted him and defended 
him against criticism, however, un - 1 
til the stock manipulation charges 
arose. 

Casey wanted familiar persons 
with whom he felt comfortable to 
help him deal with the large new bu- 
reaucracy he had taken over. He was) 
known to feel that Hugel’s lack of ex-! 
perience was less important than hisl 
administrative ability, and that) 
Huge|’s. two deputies could supply] 
the expertise needed for agency op- 
erations. 

Stein and Clair E. George, 50. an- 
other professioal with extensive 
foreign service, were the deputies, 
with Stein as. the senior man in the 
job. 

This teath was supervising a re- 
building of the CI'A’s clandestine ser-! 
vices. Casey’s predecessor-as direc-! 
tor, retired Adm. Stansfield Turner, 
had completed a process that began 
before him of retiring large num- 
bers of older spies and secret 
operatives'^ to the accompaniment 
of strong, complaints from within- 
the agency that its muscle was bqing 
cut, rather than fat. The recruiting 1 
and training of new agents was un-j 
der way. 

President Reagan reportedly had. 
given his personal friend, Casey, the’ 
green light, to enhance the CIA’s; 
clandestine capabilities as part of a! 
buildup of U.S. strength for world- 
wide competition with the Soviet! 
Union. . I 
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sense of rebel 

One former official said that “ev 
eryone was trying to make the thing 
work” with, Hugel as DDO, “but no 
one was happy about it. 


Another retired CIA man who has. 
stayed in touch with agency develop-! 
ments offered a somewhat different' 
opinion, however. He said that, “on 
the w;hoIe, he [HugelJ was very well- 
accepted. -Those who were unhappy 
were those who had vied for the job 
themselves." including Stein before 
Hugel was appointed. 

One close observer of the CfA said 
it could do-the agency a lot of good 
to have someone with a broad back- 
ground in foreign business, such as 
Hugel has, but "is not owing anyone 
anything” within the close brother- 
hood of CIA professionals. 

Stein served four years as an army 
lieutenant stationed in the United 
States after graduating from Yale in 
1955. Then he began an overseas ca- 
reer with the CIA that included as- 
signments in Brussels. Belgium; Kin- 
shasa, Zaire; Yaounde, Cameroon; 
and Phnom Penh. Cambodia. 

Officially identified as a consular 
officer, Stein arrived in the newly 
opened American embassy in 
Phnom Penh the month after prince i 
Norodom Sihanouk was ousted from 
power in March 1970 and replaced by 
the American-supported Lon Nol 
government. He served there for 
several years. 

A former CIA director, William E. 
Colby, said yesterday that “Stein is 
a very good man . . . He's a general 
operations officer with a good back- 
ground. He’s a very effective fellow. 
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By ROBERT PEAR 

Sp»cJa) to Tf» New Yurt Times 

WASHINGTON, July 14 — Before his i author cf a recent biography of Mr. 
resignation today, MaxC. 1 HugeTwas mi Helms. “That’s certainly never hap- 
charge of the largest directorate in the ymed before. That’s one position where 
Central Intelligence Agency, the branch { you want a professional. That’s where 


responsible for covert action and clan- 
destine counterintelligence overseas^ 

• Mr. Huge! did not fit the mold for that 
job in two respects ; He had not had a ca- 
reer in professional intelligence work;; 
instead, he had been a businessman in 
•New Hampshire and worked on the Rea-' 
gan campaign staff in last year’s Presi- 
dential election! And, "unlike most of his 
predecessors, he did not come from an 
Ivy League-styis "gentlemen's "club” 
background .r.- ■. ----- - •• i-r—= — --- --- ~ 
Mr. Hugel ’s title was Deputy Director 
for Operations. Before March 1973, the 
job bore the title of Deputy Director for 
plans. William B. . Colby, who held the -I 
position in 1973 before he became Direc- 
tor of Central Intelligence, said in an in- 
terview today that he had asked James 
R. Schlesinger, then Director of Central 
Intelligence, to change the name be- 
cause “plans" was a euphemism for , 
what that part of the agency really did; ■ -I 
Besides Mr. Colby; two other men who" 
had previously been in charge of the di- 
t rectorate for plans- or operations, were 
promoted from within the agency to Di- 
rectors of. Central Intelligence. They 
were Allen W. ; Dulles and Richard 
Helms. Mr. Dulies.and Mr. Colby were 
graduates of Princeton, and Mr, Helms 
was a graduate of Williams College, an- 
old liberal art3 college in northwestern 
Massachusetts. 

‘The Heart of the Agency’ ~u : 

“It would bewery unusual to have a 
r.onprofessicmal, a -businessman, an or- 
dinary civilian running the directorate 
for operations,’.’, said- Thomas Powers,! 


■J — XT~ ^ *THCt C 

the heart of the agency always wa3, and 
that’s the office in which .Presidents 
were always most interested.””.:; ■ - 

Presidents took an interest in "the of- 
■ fice because its covert agents could, at 
the President’s behest, foment unrest in 
foreign; countries. In addition, the 
Deputy Director for Operations super- 
' vised the recruitment of spies overseas, 
collecting minutely detailed informa- 
tion about low-level clerks in Soviet sm- 
bassies abroad.- -TT-v - - ... 

The Deputy Director also had author- 
ity over counterintelligence, operations 
designed to learn about Soviet activities 
in general, and supervised all; forms of 
psychological warfare conducted and 
information disseminated by the agency 
overseas. 

Officials in the P.eagan’ Administrtion 
said that William J. Casey, the Director 
of Central Intelligence, ’had recruited 
Mr; Hugel because Mr. Casey thought 
his rough-and-tumble style was exactly 
what was needed to rebuild the clandes- 
tine service. Some agency officials had 
become extremely cautious about con- 
ducting covert operations after years of 
Congressional investigations exposing 
unsuccessful and aborted projects, in- 
cluding plans to assassinate foreign 
leaders, ... 



win*.;* lureeu mm to resign. 

All of Mr-.Kugel’s oredecessors had! 
experience in Intelligence-work before-! 
they took charge of clandestine opera- j 
Cons. Those who have held the ccsition 
since Mr. Dulles are Frank G. Wisner 
from 1952 to 1958; Richard M. Biss-1 i 
Jr., 1958 to 1962; Mr. Heims, 1962 to 1965- 
Desmond FitzGerald, .1965 to 1967- 
Thomas Karamessiness 1967 to 1973; Mr., 
Colby, 1973; William E. Nelson, .’973 to' 
1976; William Wells, 1976-77, and John' 
McMann, 1977 to 1980, 
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DAVID HARTMAN: President Reagan is making some major 
changes at the CIA. It looks like the agency is going to get 
more money, and also some more manpower. There have also been 
some reports that the CIA is expanding its covert and para-mi I i- 
tary, they're called, operations abroad. 

Admiral Stansfield Turner was Director of the CIA under 
President Carter; William Colby was Director of the CIA under Presi- 
dents Nixon and Ford. And they are both here with us this morning 
in Washington with Steve Bell. 

Gentlemen, morning, welcome back. 

Admiral Turner, having completed your tour, as it were, 
at the CIA in January, as you look back now with a little more 
perspective perhaps on the agency, is there anything right now you 
consider to be an area or areas that require improvement or change 
j, a t the '’CIA? 

ADMIRAL STANSFIELD TURNER: David, I think the most im- 
portant thing is to tighten up on our secrecy, stop some of these 
leaks, stop people like Philip Agee from disclosing the names and 
Identities of our people. 

I think the next thing.is to continue to warrant and have 
the support of the American public that we've regained in the last 

severa I years . , 

HARTMAN: Mr. Colby, you were the head of the CIA when 

it was being, what, badgered, if you will. A lot of res tr i ct i ons , 
attacks, morale slippage apparently during that period when you 
were there, budget cutting. How would you characterize the CIA 
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right now and their ability to function well? 

WILIAM COLBY: Well, I think that the CIA is benefitting 
from the fact that the nation as a whole is sobering up after a long 
binge of irresponsible actions about our intelligence services. And 
I think as a result the CIA can now go back to work. 

It suffered for a time when it was wrongly accused of 
massive domestic activity, of assassinations everywhere abroad, 
and so forth. And now that the record has become clear and obvious 
that those were gross exaggerations, the people have now regained 
their confidence in the CIA and it can go back to work and do its 
j ob . 


STEVE BELL: Admiral, you talked about the need to 
tighten up on secrecy. Are you talking about major changes in 
the Freedom of Information Act? 

ADMIRAL TURNER: Not a major change. I think a change 
in the rules for the Central Intelligence Agency are necessary, 

Steve. You see, at this point you cannot assure a foreign person 
who wants to help the CIA that his name will never be released 
under the Freedom of Information Act. That's very chilling to... 

BELL: But that wouldn't really stop an Agee, would it? 

ADMIRAL TURNER: No, that wouldn't. There's another piece 
of legislation the Congress has been considering for over a year 
now which would stop Mr. Agee. And I really hope this Cong ress • w i I I 
get to that piece of I eg i s I a i ton . 

HARTMAN: Gentlemen, when you're talking about secrecy, 

are you including oversight in that? In other words, we're beginning 
to hear now that there may be less congressional oversight, public 
awareness of all the details or many of the details of the CIA's 
function. Are we going to see a change in that now? Gentlemen, 
either one of you. 

Admiral, go ahead . 

ADMIRAL TURNER: I don't think we will or should. The 

dilemma of American intelligence, David, is that you must have 
secrecy on the one hand if you're going to be effective. But 
equal ly our democratic society is bui It on the concept that the 
American public will be well i n formed , i n formed about what its 
government is doing. And therefore, you must keep the American 
public informed. If you don't, you become isolated in the intelli- 
gence world and you get tempted into some of the kinds of excesses 
that did occur in the past, and we want to be sure to avoid in the 
future. 


HARTMAN: Mr. Colby, let's go ahead. You talked about 
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the exaggeration that took place -- the Reagan Administration seems 
to favor a major move back toward covert operation by the C!A. 

Do you think this is wise? 

COLBY: Oh, I certainly think that we need a major move 

backwards. The covert activity declined very substantially over 
the past years. I think something like five percent or less in 
the budget was devoted to our covert influence abroad. And I think 
in the world around us now we ought to have somewhat more of that 
these days. And I think that that's perfectly compatible with 
adequate oversight. 

We're in a different world now. There are public sets 
of rules. There are two committees, thank heaven no longer eight 
committees, that are responsible for supervising CIA. And I think 
that doing covert work by the nation, controlled under the consti- 
tutional system is important to the safety of this country. 

BELL: What are the limits? You know, Chile in the '70s, 

Iran back in the '50s. We literally overthrew a legally constituted 
government. 

COLBY: Wei I , that's not quite true. We assisted the 

Shah to return to Iran. He led the effort at that time and some 
of the people.... 

BELL: We were directly involved. 

COLBY: Oh, of course we were. And I think for 25 years 

we had an Iran that was cooperative with us, produced oil that was 
important to our growth. And I think the Iranian people were a lot 
better off under the Shah than they are under the present anarchy. 

I don't have any apologies to 1953 action at a I I . I 
think it was a very good action. 

HARTMAN: Admiral , do we have to increase our covert 

operations abroad? 

ADMIRAL TURNER: I think we should continue to build 
them, David. Four or f ive years ago covert action was almost zero 
in this country. in the last years of the Carter Administration 
we brought it back to a sound footing and a very good level of 
activity. 


Covert action must fit with your foreign policy. It 
depends on how aggressive the foreign policy of the country becomes. 
The more aggressive, the more you're likely to want to use covert 
action as a supplement to diplomacy and a substitute for use of 
mi I i tar y force . 

HARTMAN: Does helping -- is helping overthrow a govern- 
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merit a legitimate function of the CIA, gentlemen? Mr. Colby? 

COLBY: Certainly, if that's decided by our government. 

If our government decides to overthrow another country militarily, 
it goes through the congressional review process and we go ahead 
and do it. If our government decides that it's important to help 
some of our friends in another country develop an alternative 
between a ruthless dictator that we don't like, and a terrorist 
that doesn't like us, then certainly it is an appropriate action 
for the CIA to help that alternative, sensible, moderate, responsible 
government grow. 

BELL: Assassination? 

COLBY: No. That's rejected by presidential order at 

this time. And I've rejected it in the past and Admiral Turner's 
rejected it, and Dick Helms rejected it. 

BELL: Admiral, how do you put limits on where you go? 

ADMIRAL TURNER: You put limits through the process that 
Mr. Colby just described. Today you have through a White House 
clearance process to undertake a covert action. After you get the 
President's signature, then you must inform two committees of the 
Congress what you're doing. I think that serves as a check and 
balance on any belief that the CIA might run off and just do these 
things on its own. In short, the Secretary of State, the Secretary 
of Defense, the President, are all aware and involved. And it has 
to be in conformance with the overall national policy of the country. 

COLBY: And they are responsible under the present 

management also. 

There was a theory in the past that you had to protect 
the President from being responsible for covert action. That theory 
rea I I y ^cou I dn ' t stand up against our constitutional system, and it 
'hasn'tl And I'm glad to see it gone. 

HARTMAN: Gentlemen, we have just a couple of seconds 

left. Admiral Turner, did the CIA blow it where the Shah was con- 
cerned in not knowing that the Shah was going to come down as fast 
as he d i d? .. 

ADMIRAL TURNER: No, L. don't think the CIA- blew it, David. 
We were keeping the President informed the Shah was in a . I ot of pro- 
blems, but none of us anticipated that he would not at the last 
minute use his considerable military and police forces to hold his 
po s i t i on . 

HARTMAN: Mr. Colby, In ten seconds, you want to add a 
comment to that, or can you? 
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COLBY: Well, I think that that area presents the greatest 
chal lenge for the future. How do we analyze the improbable and pre- 
sent the improbable chance to our leaders better, and to out public. 

HARTMAN: Thank you, Mr. Colby. And we'll take that 
question up again soon. Thank you. Admiral. 
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SYDNEY, AU STRA.LLA —The body^ 
slumoed in the Mercedes was that of a 
once startlingly good looking man. In the 
pocket-size copy of the New Testament 
found on his body there was thin inscrip- 
tion on the title page: “I place this clay, ray 
life, my work, my loved ones, in the Lord’s 
hands. He is so good it will be a good day. 

’T believe, I believe tins' will be a 
glorious magical . miraculous day. He is 

with me now. Jesus walks. He is with me 
now. ‘Visualize 100,000 customers world-, 
wide. Prayerfee, acrtualise.'God is our part- 
- 0 er in GNH '& Cod’ ? •. _ ". >' • * 

The initials at the end of the Inscription 
stood for God, Nugan Hand and Co. ; ••• 

• 

■ Australia shares with such countries as 
Tran, Guatemala, and Indonesia the dis- 
tinction of containing a substantial num- 
ber of people who believe that one of their 
country's governments was overthrown 
with the assistance of the CIA_ The gov- 
ernment in .question was that of Gough 
Whitlam, Labor Party prim e minister, .who ; 
was propelled into ultimate. political. ruin 
in 1975. The circumstance's of bis' govern- 
ment’s eviction are- still highly relevant To_ 
Australian, poti tical life today: - . ' — ra/: 

In October 1975 ; Sir" John' Kerr, the 

governor general representing Queen Eliz- 
abeth n, went farbeyond his normal, sup- 
posedly neutral tasks of protocol and xe-_ 
solved a parliamentary deadlock by dis- 
missing the Whitkm-goveramaaO:. ' , 

.The real crisis provoked, by 'Whitlam# 
whp headed the firs t Labor Government in 
35 years, was symbolized in the. policies of 
his energy minister Hex Connor, who had 
proposed a' plan . to ' regain tbeyiuineral 
wealth which Australian governments had, : 
over the years, b een selling or c to American 
and Japanese international corporations. 
In the words of Australia’s g eat historian 
Manning Clark, “Connor was •> man with a 
vision of the greatness. of A os tr alia- and 
Australians when they would be liberated 
from the moral i«P^P®©bf Rgfe 

ty when they would have ceased to be the 

victims of the economic imperialism of the 


■ Compounding the deep alarm aroused j 
by Connor’s plans wa3 the fear of the CIA 
'.and the American and Australian defense 
-establishments that .Whitlam’s govern- 
ment was, taking a -dangerously iri- 
■rtransigant attitude . tcrthe tbS. -military 
land intelligence ^presence in the country. 

•T A'Withiu a year- of .Whitlam’s ouster and 
vtlie’ restoration .-of, the Liberal - (i.e..- cou- 
rser yative). government .-of -the present 
' prime minister,- Malcolm Eraser, specula- 
tion .about CIA complicity was part of in- 
ternational" journalistic currency. But at 
-that. time, details were in short supply.- 
" ’ The picture has now Filled out, princi- 
pally through revelations accompanying 
the downfall of the NuganHand bank and 
the mysterious death by shooting of Frank 
Nugan, one of the principals..;., /s*" 

TheNugan Hand Bank 

b The story' involves two people: the first 
Li’ Michael Hand, an American former 
Green Beret and, during the ’60s, an em-. 

' ploy ee of Air Am eri ca. Air America was the 
CIA airline which played an important role, 
in running heroin out of Southeast Asia, 
part of the overall mercenary program dur- 
ing the Vietnam war. Hand came to Aus- 
tralia in. the -late 1960s where he met up 
with Frank Nugan, an Australian. They 
soon embarked on some business deals — a 
tourist resort on the Great Barrier Reef 
and speculation in various land metals 
properties; " J ‘ " 

Frofits, from^e^yrmtores^M h% 

creationxf^tb ev!N jfffl njl . 

.This bank recorded an astounding growth. 
In its: First year-capital stood at.$l million. 
Four yekrs later tie bank showed .a -turn- 
over of $1 billion.' As it grew .'in size the 
bank became identified with various indi- 
viduals who had either been in or. around 
U.S. intelligence operations'' during " the 
Vietnam period. 

, ' In addition to the bank itself there were 

ous directors of these operations came out 
The Nuzan Hand repre- 
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hire Golden as a contact to General Omar 
. To tyij'os oft Pan am") s=-d-. : ' " -Y L r T 
' '“‘.The.Nug^n; Hand^ankhusat one point- 

reported to have been involved in a scb erne 
to convince President Jimmy- Garter to 
resettle Meo tribesmen (the hill tribesmen ( 
who fought as CIA mercenaries) on a naval : 
base on Grand Turk Eland in the Canb- j 
bean. The deal was to be arranged at a 
price by the Cayman Island branch of the 
Nugan Hand ba nk . This. deal .was still 
pending when Nugan died and the bank 
collapsed in 1979. 

The Meo deal is representative ‘of the 
sort of operations promoted by Nugan 
Hand. Subsequent investigations here in 
Australia suggest that the bank was deeply 
involved in the drug trade, had dealings 
with President and Mrs. Marcos of the 
Philippines, laundered money for former 
president' Suharto of Indonesia, assisted, 
the Pahlevi family in shifting the Shah’s j 
money out of Iran. It was also thought to J 
| be involved in international arms deals. 

The bank also, dabbled in local politics, 
attempting to frame Frank Walker, the 
attorney general ofihestate ofNew South 
Wales, a Labor Party member who had 
launched an attack on big business crime. 
The operation was simplicity itself and 
familiar to students of American political 
techniques during the Vietnam and Wa- 
ft 1 was done through 

.thejexpedient.pf settiag up^Swiss^bank 
raflp/*rtnhf L'nJ Wnlkeris’ nanvel'ambeknowhst 


